I have mentioned, in my introductory chapter, the feminist practice 
of ‘consciousness-raising’, and have suggested its significance for 
men. In this final chapter I want to examine this suggestion, in the 
light of my experience as a member of a men’s group. 


I want to argue that the experience of masculinity, in its social 
dimensions and historical shifts, can be clarified within a 
consciousness-raising group. The small group, ideally, provides a 
bridge between (often inarticulate, undefined) personal experience, 
and a collective, social context in which it is shared and can be 
analysed. 


I am not claiming that there are any necessary parallels between 
men’s groups, and the politics of Women’s Liberation. In this sense, 
since it is a feminist political practice, to talk about ‘men’s 
consciousness-raising’ is perhaps misleading. 


I retain the definition in this account, partly because it was adopted 
by our group in Birmingham; and partly because it does, still, 
capture the process of ‘becoming conscious’ (a growing ‘self 
consciousness’) of murky, Unconscious areas in_ personal 
experience. 


This, however, is not a feminist consciousness -constructed from a 
position of social subordination. Men remain the ‘subjects’, in 
dominance, of a patriarchal culture. Whereas for women ‘becoming 
conscious’ is therefore a _ political struggle (with negative 
self-images, and against the power of men); for men it is more a 
way of gaining some self-distance within the dominant culture. 


The Birmingham men’s group met once a week for two years 


(1973-5). During this time there was a fluctuating membership of a 
dozen or so, but there was a core of five. 
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None of us had met before; and though we were all middle class, 
our ‘middle classness’ differed ranging from the son of a 
clergyman, to the son of a garage proprietor. 


We were all in our twenties, and lived in different areas of 
Birmingham. Three had had a university education, and two were 
still students. One, after five years as a draughtsman, was on the 
‘dole’; one, who had left school at fifteen, was a production designer 
in a large engineering firm; and one was a bookshopkeeper. One 
(myself) was single, four were married, three were fathers with 
young children. 


But none of us really knew what we wanted from a men’s group. 
Domestic pressure, it seemed, had propelled us this far - together 
with unconscious dissatisfactions with our work, our relations with 
our parents, our masculine identities. 


Our personalities reflected the diversity of our backgrounds - 
some(noticeably the ‘students’) being openly assertive and 
articulate; others (the ‘workers’) remaining waiy and unfathomable. 
How could we unscramble this mixture of experience ? 


Initial uncertainties were compounded by _ difficulties of 
communication. Perhaps everyone is reticent about talking about 
themselves. And though our meetings were held in people’s homes, 
and were informal, there was an inevitable routine of introductions 
and building confidence. 


We began to discover that we had no language of feeling. We were 
trapped in public, specialized languages of work, learned in 
universities or factories, which acted as a shield against deeper 
emotional solidarities. When we talked about ourselves and our 
experiences, these would be presented through the public 
languages, in abstract formal ways. 
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The factory manager actually talked about himself as if he 
‘functioned’, like a machine. The student-philosopher spoke about 
his ‘bad faith’, and his struggle to ‘be authentic’. And the man on 
the dole, in this context, kept silent - and was perceived to be 
incoherent, swept along by a fluid, introspective experience. 


Within the group we evolved a practice of ‘self-deconstruction’. 
One person would speak about himself, his perspectives, in 
particular situations (work, family life, sexual relationships) and the 
others, at first, would just listen. 


Listening, without interrupting, was the first thing we had to learn to 
do. 


The experience of speaking, at length, to other men about your life, 
was itself disconcerting. You began to feel detached from your own 
‘persona’. There was an element of unintentional self-parody, and 
speakers would often have to re-think, or deny what they had said: 
‘Well, it wasn’t quite like that’; or, ‘Perhaps that’s only partly true.’ 


The self-detachment achieved through speaking began to give 
meaning to the notion of ‘consciousness-raising’. For it became 
possible to say the unsayable, to open up closed areas of identity. 


For the group as a whole, self-parody was a basis for mutual 
acceptance - beyond the role-playing, and the debating techniques, 
of traditional masculinity. Each individual was allowed to assume a 
formal identity (‘academic’, ‘worker’, ‘drop-out’) only in so far as he 
began to move beyond it. 


At times ‘selfadeconstruction’ was directly encouraged, by ruthless 


questioning, and by focusing on the position of the individual within 
the group itself. 
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Anything which had been overlooked, or seemed ambiguous, 
orsimply did not ‘ring true’, was re-presented for the speaker’s own 
clarification: ‘What did you mean when you said x?’; ‘I don’t 
understand how x fits in with y,’ etc. 


In this way, talking about your experience involved simultaneously 
questioning its apparent coherence, and reformulating it from a 
many-sided perspective. 


Out of this process we began to develop an ‘inter-personality’ - an 
experience of which the focus was not a single individual, but the 
group itself. In part, this grew out of a structure of overlapping 
personal accounts. 


Each person’s life contained some masculine experiences that 
were familiar to us all, and one of the most important sources of 
confidence was a look of recognition: ‘Yes, I’ve felt that too’; ‘I’ve 
had a similar experience/ Particularly important here were 
discussions of sexuality - as we recounted male fantasies of 
women, and feelings of sexual desire. 


It seemed that the splits in our heads - images of power and 
submissiveness - were expressive of ambivalent behaviour - 
moments of aggression and sensitivity. Was this a common 
masculine syndrome? 


And through the technique of ‘self-deconstruction’, we began to 
discover each other’s limitations. Listening to  people’s 
self-presentations involves building imaginary pictures of their 
lives - projecting yourself into their personal worlds. 


As we grew to know each other, the ‘look of recognition’ could be 
placed, not simply as a response to a person’s ‘character’, but as an 
awareness of the contradictions of his identity. 
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The questions we asked became leading questions - worrying away 
at repeated rationalizations, taking on a direction dictated by the 
individual himself. 


Not only did this allow an exploration of personal intuitions; it was 
also the foundation for a kind of group empathy - a mutual 
responsiveness. 


For one of our preoccupations had to be the nature of the group 
itself: what it was doing as an entity, the different positions of group 
members, who was dominating (by defining the topics or asking the 
questions) and who was silent, who responded to whom, in what 
way. 


We had formed, in effect, a kind of peer-group. And as with any 
peer-group culture the intensity of individual involvement was 
rooted in an esoteric collective identity. This identity was 
amorphous, chaotic, and is impossible, in detail, to recall. Our 
conversations developed loosely, were easily side-tracked, involved 
hours of the most minute observations. 


What emerged from the group therefore, was not so much a ‘theory 
of masculinity, as a rather vague, somewhat incoherent 
‘perspective’. 


None of us could really say why, but we were beginning to 
experience our immediate world in a fresh, exciting way. It was 
possible, by being silent oneself, and watchful, to begin our 
experience was ambivalent. 


We were in favour of women’s independence, but felt threatened by 


it. We wanted to renounce our aggressive role, but felt bound to it. 
We were tired of disputes and petty squabbles, but had no power to 


stop them. 


Even though we were searching for a unified sexuality, we still felt 
impelled to ‘perform’ - and to wratch ourselves performing. to 
perceive the nuances of social interaction. At least this was a step 
beyond the blind self-confidence of traditional masculinity. 


It also seemed important, in a world dictated by career-schedules, 
to slow down, to make more flexible routines - cooking, cleaning, 
being with children. To some extent our group evolved a respect for 
inarticulacy; and encouraged the open- expression of 
previously-tabooed feelings - what made us angry, what made us 


cry. 


One ‘theme’ that did crystallize out of our men’s group, was the 
recurring problem of couple relationships. 
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For everyone, an immediate reason for his joining the group was 
the feminist challenge to male sexuality; and in part, the group 
acted as a therapeutic forum for a struggle encountered within 
sexual relationships. Our meetings were dominated by accounts of 


At times it was a kind of encounter group - as we talked about each 
other, touched each other, spent weekends together. The physical 
side of things - how we presented ourselves by sitting, dressing, 
gesturing - became as important as the verbal. 


These emotional complexes seemed to us to be inherent within 
‘nuclear’ relationships. The ‘nuclear family’ was a trap, both for 
women and for men, because it demanded polarized gender roles : 
‘assertive’/‘submissive’; ‘decisive’/‘uncertain’; ‘detached’/ 
‘dependent’; etc. However ‘complementary’ these may seem to be, 
they are, at a deeper level, devisive - a potential source of friction. 


One of the aspects of the group which I found particularly exciting 
was the way our ‘perspective’ had formed. For my education had 
given me an academic language deceptive in its apparent 
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flexibility, with which I could seize on aspects of experience, but 
could not express their total, personal significance. 


In the group I was forced to learn the difference between analysis 
and abstraction - that it it not enough, for example, when 
discussing ‘conscience’, to talk blithely on about the ‘super-ego’. 
Fears of making initiatives, of ‘stepping out of line’, are supported 
by intellectual rationalization, and lack of personal disclosure. 


I realized that the social theories I had learned applied to the 
society of which I was a part; that I was defined by the ideologies I 
criticized. So there was a continual attempt to find links between 
ideas and experiences - criticizing the ideas if they collapsed, or 
did not seem to fit, the complexities of experience. 


But at a certain point in the group’s development, the process of 
‘consciousness-raising’ seemed to achieve a kind of ‘resolution’. 
On one level, there remained a persistent problem of being unable 
to ‘reconcile’ different individual perspectives. 


Our masculine identities, though shared, were to some extent 
divergent - the products of varying kinds of work and family 
background. 


Against this variation, the collective dynamic of the group (and this 
may be a particular feature of men’s groups, where ‘chauvinist’ 
tendencies are always present) itself became an analytic barrier. 


Individual accounts became predictable, the humour ‘matey’, the 
supportive atmosphere a little too cosy. At this point, which our 
group reached’ after about a year of meetings, 
‘consciousness-raising’ faced a problem of further development. 
With the crystallization of a group ‘perspective’, the limits of 
inter-personality were reached. 


In retrospect, and in very general terms, I think two implicit 
considerations can be differentiated; for it is both necessary for us 
to comprehend the significance of ‘consciousness-raising’ as an 
activity (in part, we need a theory of consciousness, which defines 
the process of ‘becoming conscious’ -through individual awareness 
and interpersonal relationships - in terms which go beyond our 
immediate situation); and, second, because masculinity is social, 
rooted in the organization of work and family life, we are forced to 
recognize its practical implications. 


Without an attempt to change our lives, our critique of masculinity 
will remain one-sided. 


The production of a theory of consciousness remains a specialized 
task, beyond the scope of any particular group - and I can only 
attempt to outline some preliminary definitions. I think we need to 
understand more about the relationship between social experience 
and the structures which define that experience. 
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The process of ‘consciousness-raising’ seems to support the 
Marxist theory? that within a social formation (which is ultimately 
determined by relations of production) there are two kinds of 
defining structure: not only social institutions (School, legal system, 
mass media, etc., constituting a ‘State Apparatus’); but also 
‘general ideologies’ (located in types of ritual, and language). 


Social consciousness is aS much structured by the ‘codes’ of a 
general ideological discourse, as it is by institutional boundaries 
and rules of behaviour. 


Patriarchy is a ‘general ideology’ substantially carried by codes of 
speech (‘Wait till your father gets home’) and by inherited rituals 
and customs (like ‘initiation ceremonies’ at work). 


Through language, patriarchy remains a powerful source of 
definition, even when the primary institution in which it is located - 
the family - has lost many of its former functions to the capitalist 
state. The language of patriarchy is communicated, for the most 
part, unconsciously, in early childhood, before the individual learns 
ways of speaking associated with the ‘State Apparatus’ as such. 


I can offer little more than a sketch. Part of the problem is that 
patriarchal ideology, which defines the experience of masculinity, is 
extraordinarily diverse and detailed. I think this is possibly 
because, as an unconscious language, patriarchy permeates all the 
‘official’ definitions of state institutions. 


It is in this language that the power of men is enshrined. It is the 
social language of which ‘man’, as such, is the subject: an assertive 
language of politics and the market-place; a rational language 
which makes definitions and connections - the language of 
abstraction. 


3 Readers familiar with his work will recognize the terminology of Louis Althusser. I have here adopted, somewhat eclectically, his 
thesis on ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses', as developed in Lenin and Philosophy and other Essays. 
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It is also in the silences of this language that a repressed 
masculinity is imprisoned - as abstraction formalizes a man’s 
identity, as rationality represses irrationality. 


Becoming conscious of masculinity thus not only involves 
transforming social institutions, but also understanding the 
language of patriarchy. 


And ‘consciousness-raising* is, perhaps, an activity appropriate to 
linguistic transformation. It requires learning a new way of 
speaking, which needs to accompany the deconstruction of 
masculinity. 


An emphasis on language, in the analysis of patriarchy, has been an 
important focus of the Women’s Movement. A new appreciation of 
the ‘politics of language’ has perhaps been the substantial 
contribution of feminist theory (in the works of Sheila Rowbotham 
and Juliet Mitchell for example) to traditional definitions of class 
struggle. As Sheila Rowbotham puts it: 


The underground language of people who have no power to 
define and determine themselves in the world develops its 
own density and precision. It enables them to sniff the wind, 
sense the atmosphere, defend themselves in a hostile terrain. 
But it restricts them by affirming their own dependence upon 
the words of the powerful. It reflects their inability to break out 
of the imposed reality through to a reality they can define and 
control for themselves ... On the other hand the language of 
theory - removed language - only expresses a reality 
experienced by the oppressors. It speaks only for their world 
from their point of view. Ultimately a revolutionary movement 
has to break the hold of the dominant group over theory, it has 
to structure its own connections. ' 

-(Sheila Rowbotham, 1973b: 32-3) 
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The Women’s Liberation Movement has shown how becoming 
conscious of social contradictions involves a reappropriation of 
dominant languages, and a vocal liberation of their repressed 
silences. 


But here, from the ‘masculine’ point of view, it is necessary to 
re-examine the ‘reality experienced by the oppressors’. There is a 
sense in which feminist analysis sometimes tends to reduce the 
complexity of the ‘dominant’ world. 


Men do, of course, inherit patriarchal identities, and reproduce 
these identities in their own lives. The language of patriarchy thus 
perpetuates the oppression of women. As we have seen however, 
patriarchy operates by giving to men a family-based image of work, 
which is then reaffirmed by a work-based masculine culture. 


It is because of his status as a worker, that a man is able to 
possess, not only his wages, but also the language of buying and 
selling that dominates public life. And it is possession of this 
cultural power that provides him with some kind of explanation for 
the grind of alienated labour. It is thus crucial that, subjectively, 
such an explanation ‘fits’ his experience of working; and 
objectively, that his patriarchal aspirations are rewarded by the 
economic mode of production. 


In these ways, the experience of consciousness-raising points 
towards a complex analysis of the operations of ideology. And it is 
necessary to understand, how ‘becoming conscious’ of these 
operations provides a basis for their subsequent transformation. 


Ideology possesses concrete significance because it defines social 
consciousness; and if the ideological mechanism is itself a focus of 
struggle, it must be adequately theoretically described. Ideology 
can neither be represented in abstraction, as ‘above’ social 
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determinations; nor can it be reduced to the passive ‘reflection’ of 
material life. One task of social theory is to comprehend the 
dialectics of meaning - partly pre-given and partly created - 
through which ‘general ideologies’ are constituted. 


This understanding of patriarchy, as an ideological imposition, 
implies a further set of practical, and ‘political’ questions. For if the 
experience of masculinity is socially prestructured, how can it be 
changed? What is the defining power of patriarchy in the routines 
of daily existence? 


Again, in the Birmingham men’s group, our answers to these 
questions remained far from satisfactory. A common interest in 
‘sexual politics’ seemed to provide a starting-point - and we 
attempted, by analogy with the Women's Movement, to construct for 
ourselves a combination of ‘personal’ and ‘political’ projects. 


At the local level we helped in a preschool play-group run by 
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Women’s Liberation,* and made some, individual gestures towards 
restructuring sex roles. Nationally, we participated in ‘Men Against 
Sexism* - a bi-annual conference of men’s groups, which published 
a newsletter, and developed a national network. From 1973-5 there 
were about forty such groups in various cities throughout the 
country.° 


But in all our practical activities, we faced an immediate 
contradiction. As men, as the agents of a patriarchal culture, we 
remained the dominant gender. 


In a certain sense, we were imperialists in a rebellion of slaves - 
concerned, defensively, about the threat to our privilege. The very 
notion of ‘men’s politics’ was paradoxical. We had no experience of 
sexual oppression, violence, jokes at our expense. There were no 
issues to unite us - no basis for action against a system that already 
in our favour. 


This paradox was driven home by gay men at Men Against Sexism 
conferences. Above all, we had not ‘come out’ - we remained 
heterosexual, embarrassed at being thought gay, typical liberal 
men. 


In the confusion of our position, these charges touched a core. 


We hoped to contribute to sexual politics - but were, apparently by 
definition, disqualified. The political contradiction was reflected in 
practical uncertainty, as we remained disabled by our masculinity. 


We tried to publicize ourselves - by speaking at meetings and to the 
local press - but failed to produce a consistent self-definition. We 
continued to explore personal projects - collective childcare, a 
‘denucleated’ family life-style - but these remained within a 
‘progressive’ middle-class culture. 


* For a summary, and critical account of the Birmingham Women's Liberation Playgroup, including extensive discussion of problems 
of men and childcare, see: Out of the Pumpkin Shell, a pamphlet published by Birmingham Women’s Liberation (‘further reading’). 

5 For readers who are specifically interested in the phenomenon of men’s groups in Britain, I have included a selective guide to ‘men’s 
literature’, including newsletters and articles on ‘Men Against 
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continued to explore personal projects - collective childcare, a 
‘denucleated’ family life-style - but these remained within a 
‘progressive’ middle-class culture. 


It would perhaps be wrong to entirely underestimate these 
activities: some did crystallize as ‘alternative’ institutions - the 
play-group, a food co-op, a radical press. 


With the support of the group some individuals succeeded in 
changing jobs, living in collective houses, achieving some 
independence from the family. But all these remained personal, or 
at least local, solutions to general social questions. 


And always, as ‘straight men’ we were wary and peripheral, in 
relation to their outcome. 


Moreover, it is crucial, both for our tentative development and our 
subsequent demise, that we failed to confront our political position. 
For even though we did recognize, intuitively, the truth of the gay 
accusation - we preferred to avoid its implications. 


We continued to interpret our personalized practices through the 
politics of feminism. We continued to speak of ‘men’s liberation’; 
and to assume that we could parallel, even complement, the 
activities of Women’s Liberation. 


By this token we internalized the masculine paradox - defining 
ourselves in terms of sexual oppression, as the guilty, oppressive 
agency - but we avoided the logical outcome. We held on, wishfully, 
to a kind of negative ideal, a self-destructive utopia. 


As long as we adopted this contradictory definition, our confusion 
was inevitable. In the first place, we could not comprehend the 
transition from the small group to a wider political basis. 
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Consciousness-raising remains a vitally necessary experience - but 
practical solutions to the problems it poses cannot be 
‘experientially’ found. 


As it has been the purpose of this book to show, the experience of 
individual men is constituted by a whole social system of work and 
domestic life. And the transformation of this system, including its 
‘gender-roles’, must remain a collective responsibility. 


Equally however, and perhaps more significantly, we failed to 
appreciate the limits of masculinity itself. This is a difficult 
observation, but one I want finally to make - because I think 
straight men must recognize, openly, the truth of the gay and 
feminist position. 


Not only are different gender-identities (‘feminine’, ‘gay’, 
‘masculine’) distinctively irreducible; they also fundamentally 
contradict, and do not simply ‘complement’ each other. The relation 
between the sexes cannot be ‘symmetrical’: it is incongruent- and, 
as men have had to learn, is constructed in terms of social power 
(‘oppression’). 


To simply deny, or vaguely wish to ‘relinquish’, the reality of this 
power is to fall victim to a liberal myopia. And to assume that men 
can, unproblematically, experience ‘men’s liberation’ - that there 
are any analogies with gay or feminist politics - is, in the end, an 
illusion. 


It is perhaps understandable that in the first, exciting years of the 
new feminism ‘progressive’ men should have shared this illusion. 
But men’s ‘consciousness’ is not women’s consciousness - and 
men’s ‘consciousness-raising* shows the impossibility of a ‘men’s 
politics’. 
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It is perhaps understandable that in the first, exciting years of the 
new feminism ‘progressive’ men should have shared this illusion. 
But men’s ‘consciousness’ is not women’s consciousness - and 
men’s ‘consciousness-raising* shows the impossibility of a ‘men’s 
politics’. 


To reach this conclusion is not however, simply ‘negative’. 
Discovering the political limits of masculinity is not a recipe for 
inactivity. Men can, I think, with a limited sphere, develop a 
Supportive role which does not ‘incorporate’ feminist and gay 
initiatives. 


It is important that men should continue to participate in childcare 
and nursery education (creches, playgroups, etc.) where their very 
presence challenges sex-role expectations. Some men may involve 
themselves in ‘community’ action - working with tenants’ 
organizations, squatting, building play-centres, and free schools - 
which often co-exists with explict feminist activities. Often, it 
seems, the most successful men’s groups have been related to 
neighbourhood centres or newspapers - where sexual politics is 
part of an involvement in local political work. 


And in particular, men who are convinced of the importance of 
sexual politics must, I think, begin to find ways of articulating their 
position. 


For socialist men especially, it is necessary to challenge a 
prevailing left-wing sectarianism which relegates questions of 
personal and family life to peripheral status - as ‘women’s issues’. 
Feminists and gays have themselves criticized the chauvinism of 
the left - its dogmatic formulas, its predictable ‘party-lines’. Both 
groups have initiated a far-reaching debate with a male-dominated 
socialist tradition. 
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It is vital that ‘men against sexism’ begin to take a constructive 
position within this debate - supporting the attention to personal 
experience, and the critique of socialist dogmatism, which sections 
of the Women’s Movement have especially pioneered.® 


I hope that this book has contributed to that possibility. I have tried 
to establish that masculinity, and men’s personal experiences, are 
necessarily socially constructed. And I have argued that a man’s 
gender-identity is interwoven with the _ ideology ' of 
‘free-individuality’ which supports the system of capitalist 
wage-labour. If, as with Tom, the pressures of work become too 
great; or, as with Bill, a man faces the threat of redundancy - the 
reversal is both socio-economic and personal. 


In personal terms, the loss of social power is experienced as a 
crisis of gender-identity. If it is true that the ‘solutions’ to personal 
problems cannot themselves be ‘personal’ (for they 
symptomatically point to a complex social structure) - it is not, by 
the same token, simply ‘idealist’, or ‘diversionary’ to recognize the 
personal level. The challenge to socialist men is to understand 
masculinity as a social problem - and thus to work together for a 
non-sexist socialist society. 


® Again, the classic texts are those of Sheila Rowbotham and Juliet Mitchell (see ‘further reading’). The key periodicals are: for socialist 
feminism. Red Rag (22, Murray Mews, London Wi); and for the relationship between gay liberation and socialism. Gay Left (c/o 36a, 
Craven Road, London W2). Sexism’, in ‘further reading’. 
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This zine is taken from a chapter 4 Andrew Tolson’s 
The Limits of Masculinity. Though the text is almost 
59 years old his experience with a men’s group still 
offers incite into the impetus men have with 
deconstructing those facets of masculinity that 
brutalize their humanity, and help others gain some 
self-distance within the dominant culture. 
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